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THE YOUTH AUTHORITY IN 1980 
By PEARL S. WEST 


Ms. West is Director of the California Youth Authority 


The following, from a presentation to the Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Corrections on Dec. 18, 1979, covers the past, present 
and future of the California Youth Authority. 


By way of introduction, I would like to briefly discuss the origin of the 
Department of the Youth Authority and then go into greater detail about 
concerns that are faced by the Department’s three programmatic branches . . . 
Institutions & Camps, Parole Services, and Prevention & Community 
Corrections, as well as by the Department as a whole. It is through the three 
programmatic branches that the Department carries out its legal mandates to 
provide care and custody of juvenile and young adult offenders committed by 
the courts, and to furnish leadership and other services to support all-important 
programs of delinquency prevention in the community. 

The Youth Authority, as a separate and distinct department of state 
government, dates back to 1941 when the Youth Authority Correction Act was 
passed by the Legislature and signed into law by Governor Culbert Olson. That 
model Act had been prepared by the American Law Institute to provide a 
centralized and humane method of providing for youthful offenders, those from 
16 to 21 years of age; that is, young people who are not yet at full maturity and 
are, therefore, still amenable to the treatment and rehabilitation that is 
mandated by the Act, rather than the destructive retributive punishment 
alternative that would be provided if lockup were provided without constructive 
programming. This youthful offender concept remains the core of the Youth 
Authority’s philosophy and treatment strategy today. The Youth Authority 
receives commitments from both the juvenile and adult courts. Our programs 
are designed to handle the most violent and most sophisticated of the juvenile 
offenders, including those who have been through the county system many times 
and have exhausted the ability of local resources to deal with them, along with 
the least violent and least sophisticated young adult offenders. These latter 
young adults are also potential beneficiaries of the Youth Authority’s program 
of training and treatment and should not be placed in adult prisons where they 
come into negative, regular daily contact with hardened criminals. 

California is unique among states in the nation to organize its program of 
youth corrections on the basis of this youthful offender concept. It is an 
approach that avoids separation of offenders on the sole basis of chronological 
age, but instead makes programs available on the basis of need, with a potential 
for positive results for all amenable young people. The Youth Authority’s long 
experience supports findings that some youths of 19 and 20 are more immature 
and better able to respond to treatment programs than some of 16 or 17. Our 
programs consequently are designed to open positive options for this entire 
youthful offender age group. Rather than separate offenders on the basis of their 
age alone, the Department and the courts do so in California according to a 
more realistic array of considerations, including their degree of sophistication 
and their treatment needs. 
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During a recent trip to Washington, I discussed the concept of the youthful 
offender system with congressional staff and was disheartened to learn there is 
no data, and little inclination to pay attention to what happens to the 18 to 21- 
year-old category of youthful offenders. In this critical transitional age group, 
California is the nation’s leader in investing additional time, care, consideration 
and money in the youthful offenders of this age group who are carefully selected 
by the courts and subsequently accepted by the department to become Youth 
Authority wards instead of entering the adult correctional system. The 
committee may be interested in knowing how our 18-2l-year-old wards 


compare with our wards under 18. Criminal court commitments to the Youth 
Authority are: 


1. Less likely to come from a family in which the members have 
criminal records, 
2. Less likely to have had a prior commitment, 
3. More likely to come from a home in which the income level 
was adequate, 
. Less likely to come from a family receiving public assistance, 
. Less likely to have had an out-of-home placement, 
. Less likely to have had prior convictions or petitions, 
. Older at first prior conviction or sustained petition (median 
age of 15.9 versus 14.2), 
8. Older at first prior commitment (17.1 years versus 15.1), 
9. Less likely to have had a prior record, 
10. Less likely to have an escape record. 


Providing opportunities for these young people, as well as the most seriously 
offending juveniles to salvage their lives is what the Youth Authority is all 
about—and has been for 38 years. 


Recent Trends 


The period following the establishment of the Youth Authority in 1941 was 
one of uninterrupted growth, with commitments increasing year-by-year until 
1966. Our growth, as we look at it now, was an unsatisfactory and expensive way 
to meet California’s crime and delinquency problem. Measured by the economic 
yardstick of today, it costs $20,000 to maintain a ward in an institution for a 
year, and it would cost $12 million to build a new institution with a capacity of 
200. Such costs, of course, were far lower during the 1950’s and 60’s, but they 
were substantial even then, and they were accompanied by a growing conviction 
among correctional people that many young offenders did not need to be 
incarcerated. Increasingly, it was believed that they could be dealt with far more 
economically and successfully in their home communities. This thinking gave 
rise to the Probation Subsidy Program, which was enacted by the State 
Legislature in 1965 and went into effect the following year. 

The program provided funding to county probation departments for intensive 
supervision in return for reducing their rates of commitment to the state. The 
effect on Youth Authority ward populations was immediate and substantial. 
From a high of 6,500 in 1966, the Department’s incarcerated population 
declined to 4,200 in 1972. During this period, the Youth Authority was able to 
close three of its institutions. The population fluctuated for several years after 
1972, but is now on the rise again. The Department now has almost 5,000 wards 
in its institutions and camps and is critically close to capacity. 
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The most important result of probation subsidy, however, was its impact on 
the quality of local corrections. Increased funds allowed local communities to 
demonstrate to themselves that local systems could be strengthened through 
staff training, decreased caseloads and innovative programming. Indeed, 
probation subsidy brought probation techniques in California into the 20th 
century. Probation subsidy also allowed courts to be more selective in terms of 
whom they kept in local facilities. 

Another profound change in the past decade has been the change in the age, 
characteristics and committing offense profile of the Youth Authority’s 
population. 

1. Forty percent of the Department’s current population was 
committed for crimes of violence . . . murder, robbery or 
aggravated assault . . . three times the proportion of 10 years 
ago. 

. In 1970, 20 percent of those committed to the Department were 
status offenders, violators of Section 601 of the Welfare and 
Institutions Code . . . incorrigibles, runaways and others 
whose behavior would not be considered criminal if committed 
by adults. Today there are no 601’s in YA. In 1975, the 
Department established a policy prohibiting the acceptance 
and retention of status offenders, a policy that subsequently 
was made mandatory by legislation. 

. There has been a particularly sharp drop in the number of 
young women committed to the Department. There are now 


only 175 female wards in Youth Authority institutions, less 
than a third the total of 10 years ago, and all of them are housed 
in one coeducational institution. 


. There has been a sharp increase in the proportions of 
minorities; fully two-thirds of the Department’s incarcerated 
wards are Black, Chicano or other minorities. Ten years ago, 
two-thirds of the wards were White. This, in itself, is a cause of 
tremendous concern, and the Health & Welfare Agency has 
established a Task Force on Incarcerated Minorities which will 
hold 16 public hearings around the state in January and 
February to consider the causes and possible remedies for the 
disproportionate incarceration rates of minorities in state 
institutions and prisons. 


. Another effect of the past decade’s trend has been to increase 
the average age of Youth Authority wards in institutions. Ten 
years ago, the average ward was 17. Today, the average ward is 
about 18'4, with their numbers almost evenly divided between 
those committed by juvenile and adult courts. Their range in 
ages encompasses a true youthful offender population as 
envisioned by the original Youth Authority Act. 


All of these changing factors—the increasing age, the criminal sophistication, 
the higher proportion of minorities, the removal of status offenders and the 
decline in the numbers of female wards—have given rise to new problems over 
the past 10 years. 
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Overview of Department 


For its care and custody functions, the Department operates 10 institutions, 5 
separate conservation camps, and 35 parole offices. Two of the institutions are 
reception centers and two other, very small, reception units are located within 
other institutions. Youths committed to the Department are sent, first, to one of 
these reception units for approximately four weeks of diagnosis that precedes 
assignment to a program that is designed to meet his or her treatment needs. In 
addition to the five independent conservation camps, two additional camp units 
are located within larger institutions. A sixth, separate conservation camp is 
scheduled to open next spring at Fenner Canyon! in Los Angeles, to 
accommodate a growing Youth Authority ward population, a major problem 
facing the department which I will discuss in greater detail later. 

Parole supervision following the incarceration period is furnished by staff 
assigned to the parole offices, most of them located in major population centers. 
These services recently were reorganized to provide the highest level of 
supervision during the first few critical weeks when the ward re-enters the 
community from an institution. 

The Department’s other statutory mandate, to provide leadership in 
delinquency prevention and to work closely with other elements of the criminal 
justice system, is carried out by an extremely small staff of consultants in the 
Prevention and Community Corrections Branch who work from four regional 
offices, two in the north and two in the south. Their responsibnilities are all- 
important in the Department’s overall objective of protecting society by 
reducing the incidence of crime and delinquency. 

The Department has moved strongly to normalize institutional conditions in 
order to make them safer for both wards and staff. This is essential so that the job 
of preparing young people to re-enter the community can go forward. 

For example, extensive improvements in security staffing and the security 
systems have been made. In addition, a grievance procedure, designed to give 
wards an impartial and fair procedure for airing their complaints, was put into 
effect and has won high praise from correctional administrators throughout the 
nation, including the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, which has 
designated it as an exemplary project, worthy of emulation. This designation has 
focused worldwide attention on the Youth Authority’s grievance procedure, so 
that a constant stream of correctional administrators from other states and 
foreign nations visit the Department each year to observe it. The procedure 
provides a number of levels of review and appeal for wards to deal with their 
problems and complaints, and has been extremely effective in heading off 
physical confrontations and other so-called “traditional” methods of settling 
differences. I am happy to be able to report that there have been few serious 
outbreaks of violence in the past 22 months. 

While the grievance procedure was one way of helping to normalize the 
atmosphere in the institution, actively increasing the numbers of female and 
minority staff has been another. Women now constitute 184 percent of the line 
staff in institutions, and can be found working at all times of the day and night in 
many of the living units, virtually all of which, as I have mentioned, have a male 
ward population. The proportion of minority staff also has increased 
substantially in recent years and now stands at 35.2 percent of total staff, 
compared to 28 percent in 1974, when the first statistics were compiled. In fact, 
for the past two years, the Department has been second only to the Employment 


'Fenner Canyon opened in March, 1980 
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Development Department in affirmative action progress in all of state 
government. 

Normalcy also has been encouraged through the Department’s expanding use 
of volunteers from the community. More than 23,000 volunteers supplemented 
staff during 1979 and performed a variety of tasks. They acted as tutors, as 
hobbycraft and spiritual advisors, as well as game partners, as party givers, or 
simply as friends. They ranged in age from college students to the 100 senior 
citizens who are involved in the Foster Grandparent Program in four 
institutions, the oldest continuing such program in a correctional system in the 
United States. The positive effect of volunteers on the outlook and state of mind 
of the Department’s wards cannot be over estimated. They are living proof to the 
wards that some people in the community care positively about them; a fact 
which many of these young offenders had never been aware of before. 

I am especially proud of the conservation and fire fighting camp program, 
which the Department carries out in conjunction with the Department of 
Forestry. More than 500 wards, about 10 percent of the entire institutionalized 
population, are assigned to camps, where the emphasis is on teamwork and 
public service, with education optionally available in the evenings. Already this 
year, Youth Authority camp wards have spent more than 250,000 man-hours on 
the fire lines and have played a major role in controlling a number of major 
conflagrations in the state’s forest and foothills. The success rate of camp 
program wards is substantially higher than for those in the general population, 
an achievement which we believe is due, at least partly, to the opportunity which 
the young men are given to perform work that they, too, know is of genuine 
benefit to the whole state. 

Attention to the extension of community gang activities into the institutions 
has been a major concern to the Department during the past two years. A staff 
unit centered in the Director’s Office has been gathering and coordinating gang 
information, and has intensively trained line staff in ways of indentifying and 
controlling gang members. Outside the institution, a Gang Violence Reduction 
Project has been under way for the past three years in the East Los Angeles area. 
By working to bring gang leaders together in a constructive way, the project has 
seen a substantial drop in gang-related violence in the community in which it 
works. In 1976, when the project began, there were 11 gang-related homicides in 
the barrio areas which the project served. In 1977, there were 5 gang-related 
homicides, and in 1978 the total dropped to 2. 

There is, indeed, a close connection between events in the institution and the 
community, for the final test of the success of the Youth Authority program rests 
on how well wards do after their incarceration ends and they return to their 
homes. The institutional program is geared to help wards make a successful re- 
entry into the community, and this program has been greatly refined during 
recent years to accomplish this purpose. Our records show that at the end of two 
years after institutionalization, 45.6 percent have failed, and more than half, 54.4 
percent, have succeeded. Considering that we start with confirmed losers, a .550 
batting average isn’t too shabby. Personnel in institutions and camps, as well as 
in parole, do an outstanding job and I predict our rates will improve because of 
their patience and skills. ; al ie: 

An overriding need during recent years has been to provide programs for the 
18 to 20 percent of the wards who have a background of emotional problems. 
Intensive psychiatric counseling in a secure environment was needed for these 
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wards, and the Department has now been funded to operate three small such 
institutional programs. This is far short of meeting the Department’s needs in 
this area, but we hope to be able to expand these services in the years ahead. 


Educational Services 


Educational services have traditionally been a major effort, in large part 
because of the high percentage of prior school failures and dropouts among 
wards, with consequent lack of motivation among much of the ward population. 
Repeated studies have found that the average ward reads at a fifth-grade level 
and his math is at a sixth-grade level. Standard educational programs have been 
unsuccessful in preparing many wards for their re-entry into the community. In 
recent years, a number of specialized programs have been undertaken, including 
family life education, survival education . . . which teaches wards to handle 
their day-to-day economic affairs . . . remedial and computerized reading 
instruction, and stepped-up programs of job preparation and training. As a 
result of two recent studies, one by the Department itself and one by an outside 
evaluation, the Department is upgrading vocational training and developing 
ward employment opportunities in the community. Building trades, small 
machine repair, car engine and body repair, upholstery, welding, printing, 
bicycle repair, landscaping, food service and computer programming are a few 
of the vocational opportunities offered in different places throughout the Youth 
Authority. This will be an area of major program emphasis in the future. 

The Department offers a variety of specialized educational programs which 
are designed to penetrate the barrier which many wards have erected against 
learning and against becoming a productive member of the community. Some 
typical examples are these: The MONTA Program at El Paso de Robles School, 
where wards study one course, and one course only, for three weeks, instead of 
several courses over a semester period. The schedule has proved tremendously 
effective, in large part because wards are able to concentrate on one course of 
study for a short period of time, before proceeding to a new subject, rather than 
having to diffuse their attention daily over a number of subjects. The Science of 
the Sea Program, also at El Paso de Robles, gives wards a unique experience in 
dealing directly with commercial fishing in the ocean. A modified Outward 
Bound Program has provided some with wilderness self-support experiences to 
build self-confidence to deal with challenges. The Right-to-Read Program has 
enabled participating wards to increase their reading grade level by several years 
in a one-year period through the participation of volunteers who work with 
wards on a one-to-one basis. 


In some cases, the wards themselves have designed programs or assisted 
communities in various ways. For example, in the Youth Against Crime 
Program, serious young offenders from the Youth Training School speak to 
nearby young people in high schools and community organizations on the 
futility of criminal behavior. Youth Authority wards benefit tremendously from 
helping others who have problems or handicaps and, from this experience, some 
overcome their own poor self-image. In several institutions, wards frequently 
host parties for disadvantaged, handicapped and mentally retarded young 
people. In one institution, wards have volunteered to work, under supervision, 
in a public school for orthopedically handicapped pre-school-age youngsters. A 
group of wards recently raised $1,000 by holding a series of car washes to help 
rebuild a burned out church. A group of wards in another school contributed 
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$250 of their own funds to buy parts and are rebuilding 30 bicycles for 
distribution to needy children in the community. 


Population Trends 


The tremendous progress that we have made in stabilizing the safety and 
normal.y of institutional programs in the past two to three years is being 
threatei.ed, however, by a substantial population increase during the past two 
years, reversing the trend of the late 1960’s and early 1970's. Institution 
populations now are pushing perilously close to our topmost capacity of 5,000, 
and the Department’s staff and physical facilities are being put under increased 
stress. 

One major factor in this trend has been an increase in the average length of 
stay, which had declined to 10.9 months in 1977. In 1978, the Youth Authority 
Board, in a major policy change, adopted standards for substantially longer 
lengths of stay for the more serious offenders, including a move from 3 yearstoa 
standard 5 years for murder cases. Another policy change further increasing the 
length of stay was implemented this year. When these changes are applied to the 
Department’s total population, we expect the average length of stay to increase 
to 13.2 months during the coming year. This will be an increase of 2.3 months in 
two years. The effect of length of stay is that, for every one-month increase on the 
average, the daily Youth Authority population is about 400 greater than it 
otherwise would be. To house that population it would cost $24 million to build 
a new institution and more than $8 million per year to operate it. 

The Board’s actions to increase length of stay were a response to the increased 
number of dangerous offenders who have been sent to the Department in recent 
years and accurately reflect the public’s attitude. During the same period, and 
for the same reason, the higher level of commitments to state institutions was 
also spurred by a “get tough” attitude pervading the courts, probation, and 
lawmakers. Proposition 13 last year, with its serious fiscal pressures on local 
government, also limited their capacity to handle some youthful offenders. 

The Department’s projections show that its institutional capacity will be 
absolutely full at 5,163 by June of 1980. Beyond that, populations are expected 
to continue growing through the 1983-84 fiscal year when we may have as many 
as 1,500 wards above the capacity we can now handle. 

Overcrowding alone creates a further population problem. When living units 
are filled beyond capacity, wards are more likely to get on one another’s nerves, 
and those of the staff, too. Fights are more likely and there is an increased threat 
to overall safety. Resulting disciplinary punishments inevitably increase the 
length of stay which further aggravates overcrowding and the ugliness of mood. 

The reverse side of this is shown in an experiment being carried out at one of 
the institutions where 50-bed living units have been reduced to a capacity of 37. 
Serious behavior incidents there have already declined so markedly that at least 
20 ward-beds have been saved through a reduction in time-adds for misbehavior. 
Unfortunately, the pressures of population growth are threatening to force the 
Department to discontinue this small but promising experiment. 


The Department is conducting an intensive planning and program 
implementation effort to absorb anticipated future population increases. Fiscal 
considerations, as well as humane rationale, clearly dictate what ought to be 
done. Based on experience, the Department firmly believes that higher ratios of 
staff to wards, rather than expanding physical facilities, is the most effective way 
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to create a safe and normal climate in which rehabilitation programs can be 
carried out. For the present, and for the first six months of 1980, here are some of 
the things that are underway in the Department: 


1. A small experiment, recently authorized by the Legislature, 
enables the Department to focus improved treatment resources 
on 100 young offenders who are not likely to be dangerous to 
the public. The program, now underway in two institutions, 
would permit these wards to be paroled three months earlier 
than they normally would be, and they must be judged to be as 
well-equipped to participate in modern society as if they had 
stayed longer in institution programs. I predict that a small- 
scale program of this kind will succeed, but its impact on the 
overall population problem will be small unless the Legislature, 
the Administration and the public realize that a flexible 
approach to dealing with offenders must be implemented on a 
much larger scale for both economic and humanitarian reasons. 

. For the current fiscal year, the Department is planning to 
reopen the last 100 ward-beds in institutions, plus the opening 
of Camp Fenner Canyon in Los Angeles County, which will 
have a capacity of about 75 and is currently being prepared for 
opening in May 1980. Beginning in May 1979, the Department 
began to increase the rejection of recommitments who have 
demonstrated by their behavior that they are not amenable to 
Youth Authority treatment programs. This excludes about 100 
young people each year from our Department. 

. For the 1980-81 fiscal year, planned steps include conversion of 
49 additional ward-beds from reception center processing to 
institution capacity. These additional steps will provide space 
for 224 additional young men over a two-year period. When the 
1980-81 fiscal year ends, the Department will be jammed to its 
utmost capacity. 

. Beyond 1980-81, planned actions would have to involve the 
acquisition or construction of additional institution facilities, at 
costs which have not yet been estimated, but which would be 
substantial. I feel that the public may well mute its outcry for 
indiscriminately increased time for all offenders when it learns 
just how expensive it would be to build and maintain any new 
institutions. 


Parole Services 


The Department’s Parole Services Branch is responsible for supervising the 
ward during the time when success or failure is measured—when he leaves the 
institution for the community. Over the years, the Department’s parole services 
have adapted periodically to new legislation, court decisions, emerging 
community needs and changing ward characteristics. A major reorganization 
took place this year after an assessment of services. I believe it amounts to a 
highly effective use of staff and community resources to support and supervise 
the ward in his new life within the community. 

The parole service actually begins for a ward at the time he is committed to the 
Youth Authority. A community assessment is then made on the basis of . 
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background material gathered about the ward and his family. This assessment of 
available resources will be updated and readied for the ward when he returns to 
the community. In cases where the committing offense was one of great violence, 
law enforcement is consulted and notified before the parolee re-enters his 
hometown. 

The re-entry phase includes intensive services to parolees for the first 30 to 90 
days after he leaves the institution. This is his most critical time. Departmental 
studies show that parole failures occur most frequently during this intitial re- 
entry period and this is when intensive supervision and service are essential. 

Re-entry is followed by regular parole case management. In this phase, the 
parole agent acts as a broker for needed services, always with the goal of helping 
the parolee to become self-sufficient as soon as possible. 


Parole is also geared to provide corrective action in the event the parolee 
violates the conditions of parole. A series of recent laws and court decisions have 
placed procedural and due process restrictions on the parole violation process, 
and staff are required to safeguard due process rights as they institute 
appropriate proceedings in the event of violations. 


I am happy to be able to report that the parole revocation process has been 
made considerably more effective as a result of legislation which you sponsored, 
Senator Presley’, and which took effect at the beginning of this year. I am 
referring to SB 1057, which extended maximum confinement time after parole 
revocation from six months to one year for adult court felons, and provides a 
maximum parole period of three years with good cause. These longer periods are 
necessary in the cases of some of our parolees, and in this way your legislation 
has helped us to provide greater public protection. 

Several earlier pieces of legislation, including AB 3121, SB 42 and AB 476, 
which dealt with determinate sentencing and sentencing limits for specific 
offenses, resulted in the discharge of several hundred wards from Youth 
Authority jurisdiction with little or no jurisdiction time remaining. These cases 
had the effect of accelerating a down-trend in parole caseloads which was 
already under way. The Department’s parole caseload now stands at about 
6,700. 

In providing its services, the Parole Services Branch realizes that it cannot do 
it all by itself. Services include help for wards with a history of substance abuse, 
job development, out-of-home placement and psychiatric services. These are all 
areas in which additional services and resources are needed by the Department. 

Approximately 3,000 parolees—almost half of the total caseload—have been 
identified as substance abusers. Parole Services purchases local program 
resources to help them. More staff is needed, not only to provide the capacity to 
coordinate these services with the parolees, but also to monitor the local 
programs for effectiveness. 

Employment is a crucial factor in whether or not a parolee succeeds in the 
community. Recent data indicates that 46 percent of the parolees in the labor 
market are unemployed. The problem involved here is a very complex one and it 
encompasses the fact that Youth Authority wards, as a result of their 
backgrounds and peer associations, are often very poorly motivated to seek out 
and hold jobs. Stigmatization complicates the problem of finding jobs even for 
those who are motivated and competent. Yet, a recent research study instituted 
by this Department reported that jobs are the major factor in success or failure 
on parole. The Department has been dealing with this issue in recent years with a 


2Sen. Robert B. Presley is chairman of the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee 
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variety of programs, including survival education, specialized training in filling 
out job applications and training for interviews and work furlough programs. 
Job development by both parole and institution staff is being accelerated by the 
implementation of a program to upgrade vocational training. More intensive 
job development activities in Parole Service will be dependent upon the 
authorization of additional staffing. The Department is developing a proposal 
for a pilot program to increase employment services to parolees. 


Although most parolees are placed with parents or relatives, about 17 percent 
are assigned out-of-home when they return to the community, either because of 
a lack of family ties or emancipation. The demand for foster homes has subsided 
as the parole population is generally older than in years past, so there has beena 
corresponding increase in the demand for group homes and other independent 
living situations. The scarcity of out-of-home placement resources for older 
parolees has been a matter of growing concern for the Department. We recently 
submitted a budget change proposal to increase services to parolees needing 
psychiatric treatment, which would provide for two psychiatrist positions, two 
6-bed group homes and use of intensive care foster homes. This would minimally 
offset a major problem for Parole Services involving the shortage of community 
psychiatric services for follow-up treatment received in the institution. The 
deficiency of appropriate mental health services in many areas is aggravated by 
the fact that those which exist are often understaffed to provide the intensive 
services which some of our wards require. Moreover, community programs are 
frequently reluctant to accept parolees in their programs. The problem is 
aggravated even further by the fact that many parolees themselves are often 
difficult to deal with and reluctant to accept treatment. Additional staff 


resources and personnel are urgently needed to provide for problems of this 
kind. 


The importance of Parole Services as a part of the total Youth Authority 
process of custody and treatment was underscored last year by the California 
Probation, Parole and Correctional Association in its study on The Future of 
the Youth Authority. The report recommended that the Department continue to 
provide parole supervision rather than have this function performed by local 
probation departments, since Youth Authority wards have already exhausted 
local resources before they come to us. I agree wholeheartedly with CPPCA that 
the services performed by the Department’s parole staff are indispensable and 
must be continued and upgraded to maintain the continuity of custody, 
supervision and support as wards make the difficult transition from the 
institution to the community. 


One remaining issue of potentially vital impact to parole involves a court 
petition which was filed last month against the Department and the Health and 
Welfare Agency asking that the policy against allowing parole agents to carry 
firearms be set aside. The Department does not allow lethal weapons inside its 
institutions and I have been opposed to their use by parole staff from the 
standpoint of safety, both for the staff members and the wards. However, a study 
of arming policies and related safety issues is underway, and current procedures 
will be modified if changes are found to be warranted. (See article by Paul Keve, 
Page 33.) 
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Prevention and Community Corrections 


The Department’s third programmatic branch, Prevention and Community 
Corrections, functions mostly on the local level in three primary areas: 
administration of the County Justice System Subvention Program, in 
administration of standards and inspections of juvenile facilities, and in 
providing leadership, technical assistance, miniscule financial assistance, plus 
acting as an information clearing house in support of programs of delinquency 
prevention. In this area, Departmental staff furnish training for county juvenile 
justice and delinquency prevention commissions, and staff the State Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Commission, which is advisory to me. 

In 1978, the County Justice System Subvention Program was mandated by 
AB 90 as a successor to the Probation Subsidy Program. It is a far more 
comprehensive program than Probation Subsidy, and in the past fiscal year, it 
furnished $55 million to 56 participating counties for a wide variety of programs 
designed to improve local criminal justice systems, including some of their 
delinquency prevention efforts. This bill focuses on the County Board of 
Supervisors as the decision-maker regarding use of these funds. This allows 
control at the local level for the needed assessment and planning to meet local 
needs. The bill also provides funding to reimburse counties for their costs in 
implementing AB 3121, which went into effect a year earlier, prohibiting secure 
detention of status offenders. At the local level, the prohibition of secure 
detention requires establishment of alternative care facilities for status 
offenders, for which the state reimbursement is earmarked. The desired 
alternatives have been slow to develop. 

Because of the hiring freeze and budget limitations on all but custodial 
functions, the complexities of the County Justice System Subvention Program 
have essentially drained the resources of the P & CC Branch. This, combined 
with the need to maintain on-going contact with participating counties, has 
meant that the community outreach of the Department has been unable to 
furnish even the local service that it formerly had and knows it needs more of to 
meet current realities. The small P & CC staff of 28 consultants needs to be 
augmented substantially to enable the branch to fully carry out its 
administration of the County Justice System Subvention Program. Five 
thousand person-hours per quarter have been devoted to the tasks of supplying 
technical assistance, processing applications for funding, monitoring funded 
programs, responding to AB 90 commitment limit violations and handling 
budget modifications. 

Several provisions of the Welfare and Institutions Code mandate that the 
Youth Authority inspect, develop and enforce standards for various kinds of 
facilities in which juveniles are housed, including juvenile halls, camps, ranches 
and schools, as well as small special sections of some jails. All of California’s 44 
juvenile halls were inspected in 1978 and 27 more were inspected in the first two 
quarters of 1979. Over this period, 18 decertification notices were issued, mostly 
for overcrowding. One county, out of compliance in 4 of the last 6 quarters, has 
been referred to the Attorney General’s office for litigation. 

The inspection program is running into increasing resistance from county 
authorities who complain of too much state regulation, and suggest that they be 
allowed to regulate juvenile detention facilities themselves. The Department’s 
position is that without state supervision, county standards would deteriorate, 
and that enforcement is necessary to protect the rights and safety of juveniles. 
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Settlement of these disparate views lies in the development of case law around 
the application of standards. 

The potentially most important function of the Prevention and Community 
Corrections staff lies in the areas of delinquency prevention. I use the word 
“potentially” because although staff is able to supply leadership, training and 
technical consultation to local agencies and groups in the area of delinquency 
prevention, there has been very little money made available on the state level to 
support such urgently-needed programs. Nor, in the current state of the fiscal 
squeeze which all government faces, is there much money available for 
delinquency prevention on the local level. The miniscule funds available to the 
Department for funding local delinquency prevention efforts, referred to earlier, 
have amounted to $200,000 per year for the past 10 years, a truly inconsequential 
amount in a state which spends more than $120 million on the Youth Authority 
alone and almost $3 billion annually on its total criminal justice system. Other 
delinquency prevention-related funds which the Department is authorized to 
dole out include a maximum of $1,000 per year for the administrative expenses 
of county delinquency prevention commissions. The old adage that an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure can hardly be proved—or disproved—at 
these microscopic funding rates. That is about its, except for eight youth service 
bureaus which have been funded through a federal grant. I would like to adda 
comment about youth service bureaus, which brokers services in the community 
for potential offenders before, rather than after, they get into the criminal justice 
system. The eight federally-funded programs are monitored for their standards 
by the Prevention and Community Corrections staff, and we need a lot more of 
them because it is so important—and so economically beneficial to the taxpayers 
of California—to intercept as many potential youthful offenders as possible 
before they become enmeshed in the juvenile system. These “experimental” 
programs have been in operation for more than 10 years and it is my belief that 
they are overdue for regular funding out of the General Fund. 

Staff of P&CC is also involved in a number of permissive functions which are 
not specifically mandated by law, but are important nonetheless. P&CC is 
providing essential staffing to plan the Statehouse Conference on Children and 
Youth, which will attract thousands of volunteers and others concerned with the 
problems of young people to the State Capitol in April of 1980. The Statehouse 
Conference will serve as a prelude to the White House Conference in 1981, when 
the concerns of children and youth, along with recommendations to provide for 
them, will be discussed on the national level. This is the third decade of such 
service by this department. 

The Youth Authority, through the P&CC “ranch, also serves an all- 
important function of coordination among county chief probation officers. Just 
two weeks ago we sponsored a meeting of these county administrators to deal 
with problems which they and we share, some of which I’ve mentioned here. We 
have also been called on frequently to provide evaluative studies on the 
functioning of probation departments, a particularly significant example of 
which was the study of the Orange County Probation Department in 1976 
carried out at the request of the Orange County Board of Supervisors. 


Concluding Remarks 


As Director of the Youth Authority, Iam frequently asked about our success 
rate with wards. Success is a difficult concept to measure, but one supportable 
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standard used by the Department involves a 24-month parole followup. As 
mentioned earlier, our researchers find that 54.4 percent of our parolees succeed, 
as measured by a violation-free performance on parole for the two-year period. 
While the adequacy of the success rate is often questioned, I always try to point 
out two things in response. One is that the rate actually has improved during 
recent years, despite the increase in the percentage of commitments to the 
Department for crimes of violence. The other consideration is that the youths 
who are under the Department’s care and control represent 100 percent repeated 
serious failures at the time they come to us. Most have failed five or more times in 
encounters with the law on the local level. 

But that is not the main point. The bottom line is that the 5,000 young people 
who are committed to the Youth Authority in a year represent little more than | 
percent of those who are arrested for all crimes. If commitments to the Youth 
Authority somehow were doubled, and we got, and could handle, 10,000, we 
would still be reaching only 2 percent of apprehended juvenile and youthful 
offenders. The potential cost of such a doubling staggers the imagination. 
Theoretically, the Youth Authority’s state support budget of more than $120 
million also would double and the additional institutions which would be needed 
would cost $300 million just to build! 

I point this out, not because I believe there is any possibility that it could 
happen, but only to underscore the futility of an indiscriminate punishment ethic 
directed at youthful offenders. There is no doubt that the young offenders who 
are now in Youth Authority institutions deserve to be there. I agree 
wholeheartedly that public protection must be a primary consideration in any 
strategy to reduce crime and delinquency, that, in fact, is a basic premise of the 
Youth Authority as set forth in the Department’s attached missions and goals 
statement. Moreover, I believe that a certain period of incarceration is 
absolutely necessary for the types of young offenders which the Department is 
now receiving from the courts, for they must realize that they cannot continue in 
their anti-social pattern of behavior. On the other hand, the young people being 
sent to the Youth Authority are still in a maturation process, and most lack the 
educational or social skills required to live constructively in modern society. The 
Department offers many of the resources required to help meet these needs. 
Overall, a period of time in the Youth Authority’s institutional and parole 
system can help the youthful offender acquire these personal resources as he 
grows toward maturity. 

I have mentioned that the Youth Authority is reaching the point of becoming 
overcrowded and that we will undoubtedly need additional funding to provide 
for an ever-increasing population. But I am here to say that the soundest 
financial commitment of all would be for delinquency prevention. The $200,000 
which we are now able to devote to this purpose barely scratches the surface. I 
have mentioned that it costs $20,000 per year to keep a ward in a Youth 
Authority institution. I say that it takes little imagination to realize that the same 
$20,000 channeled into delinquency prevention could help keep literally scores 
of young people from embarking on careers of crime. Multiply that $20,000 
many times over and you will see a program develop that can make a sizeable 
impact on California’s problem of crime and delinquency. For example, this 
year we have given a grant of $33,500 to a private agency working with teenage 
parents in Watts, helping them to become better parents while they stay in school 
and out of trouble. Another grant of only $13,000 is weekly providing 
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afterschool activities to 150 elementary school youngsters most of whom come 
from single parent families. In San Jose, a $25,000 grant allows the Mosquitos 
Eastside Action Club to provide Chicano teenagers with alternatives to gang 
activity. Even more dazzling is the prospect of the positive social contributions 
that could be made to society by thousands of young people who could be 
diverted from delinquency and crime to law-abiding behavior and productive 
employment. 

In conclusion, I firmly believe the Youth Authority is planning and 
discharging its responsibilities, under frequently difficult circumstances, with 
vigor and imagination. The Youth Authority’s fine performance would not be 
possible without the commitment and dedication of its more than 4,000 
employees who are old-fashioned enough to be guided by an ethic of wanting to 
help young people who are in dire need of help. It is far from the easiest job in the 
world, but it is one that is absolutely essential, not only from the standpoint of 
the young offenders whom we are seeking to redirect and rehabilitate, but also 
for the public which looks to us for protection. 
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PREVENTION—WHERE DOES IT BEGIN? 


By JAMES EMBREE 


Mr. Embree is superintendent of the California Youth Authority’s 
Preston School 


One key to the old age-old dilemma of what constitutes effective 
delinquency prevention is to remember the way things were in the good old 
days and adapt them to today’s society. 


When one ponders the problems of juvenile delinquency, and how to prevent 
the kinds of serious crimes being committed by young people in this country, a 
common reaction is “Why don’t the authorities do something?” Many feel that if 
the courts got tough with kids it would create a deterrence for those on their way 
to crime. Others feel the real need is to provide more recreational pursuits for 
youngsters. Still others attack the lack of equal economic opportunities that 
exist in America and the effect this has on families, neighborhoods, schools, and 
our general quality of life. 

There is, however, a more subtle but nonetheless significant factor that has an 
impact on the rise in crimes by youth. I am referring to the level of control 
exerted on children by families, neighborhoods, and the various institutions that 
deal with kids (schools, churches, agencies). There was a time in America when a 
12-year-old would not have dared to walk down the main street in his or her 
neighborhood openly smoking a cigarette. That time may have been different in 
various communities, but it did exist. There was a time when people confronted 
and corrected their neighbor’s children and were totally supported by the 
parents of the child, when a child was punished both by the teacher and at home 
for misbehaving in school. In effect, communities set controls for children and 
adults were generally united and consistent in enforcing those controls. 
Somehow we have lost those controls. There is no longer a united front in setting 
and maintaining limits. Adults no longer confront the 12-year old smoker, and 
the kids now smoke openly and defiantly. Neighbors tend not to chastise the 
child who rides the bike across the lawn and if they do chastise, they frequently 
get sugar in their gas tank, or are told by the parent to mind their own business 
and stop harassing their kid. Teachers can no longer depend on parents for 
support of classroom rules and, in fact, parents now frequently abuse teachers 
for daring to chastise or correct their children. I have seen parents actually 
assault teachers in the classroom in these kinds of situations. Thirty years ago, in 
the school I attended, the parent would have spanked their child in front of the 
rest of the class. 

In going back to my own childhood on the streets of New York in the midst of 
World War II, I recall very few limits that were really enforced by the 
neighborhood. But those that did exist were strictly enforced. You might beat 
another kid bloody, but you never laid a hand on an elderly person. To be even 
verbally disrespectful to an older person was verboten and there were always 
four or five women sitting in their tenement windows or on the “stoop” watching 
everything. They would make sure that your major transgressions got back to 
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your parents and if you went over the line of the neighborhood’s limits, you 
caught hell from your folks. 

Teachers were like Gods in that day. Whatever they said was right, and 
somehow, even without the widespread ownership of telephones, they got word 
to our parents when we misbehaved in school. The same was true of the 
churches, playgrounds, and local merchants. Every adult knew what the limits 
were and they didn’t hesitate to confront a child on them. Parents supported 
them all—it was a simple matter of Mrs. So and So said it, and therefore, it was 
true. We kids often felt parents were mystic in their ability to know of events that 
we felt were totally beyond them. 

I should clarify here that I am not advocating a total reversal of the clock and a 
return to the “good old days”, nor am I supporting wholesale corporal 
punishment for kids. I earnestly believe, however, that there were some things 
that we used to do better than we do now, and one of them was controlling kids. 
We did it better because we shared more common values and beliefs about child- 
raising, we perhaps took the task of being a parent more seriously, and without 
question we communicated as adults far more effectively. 

There are many factors in today’s world that make it difficult to regain some of 
those effective practices and even more difficult for parents to conduct the 
civilizing process. Some of these include: 

1) Inflation, forcing more families to have both parents working 

so that there is not the energy or time to be confrontive and 
consistent (we should never minimize the amount of energy it 
takes to deal with one’s kids). 

The automobile, which allows kids to easily conduct their 
social life (and any wrong-doings) ouside of their immediate 
neighborhoods. Parents can no longer depend on local adults 
to see all and know all. 

The breakdown of “neighborhoods” where people no longer 
know their neighbors intimately or become involved in their 
everyday lives. 

The concept of “rights,” which has eroded much of the 
autonomy and authority our schools and other institutions had 
over kids. Along with all other groups, kids are having their 
rights enforced and it definitely curtails the power of adults to 
control them. 

And of course, our collective philosophy on how to raise kids 
has undergone tremendous change. Beginning with the 
economic boom of World War II when families began to get 
well financially and parents promised that their kids would 
never have to do without as they had to; on to teachings of Dr. 
Spock and the move away from corporal punishment; our 
beliefs in this area, as well as our mobility and mutuality, have 
all changed and there is no longer the unity of adults that 
allowed for enforcement of common values. 

I firmly believe however, that parents and neighborhoods can still exert a 
powerful influence on kids. It would require a strong commitment, a hell ofa lot 
of energy, and the willingness to communicate with, and support, other adults, 
but it can be done. It must start with small groups of parents, preferably of those 
kids who tend to socialize with one another. It would be nearly impossible for 
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one family to establish a set of rules or limits that were in excess of, or in conflict 
with, the rest of the neighborhoods. Limits are far more effective when a child’s 
closest friends are under the same restrictions. The parents must come to some 
agreements based on common concerns and goals. Once this is done, 
communication and consistency are the keys. Kids’ natural games are to 
manipulate and push limits (the dinner scene in Kramer vs. Kramer is a beautiful 
example of a child seeing just how far he can go before being corrected). 
Communication and consistency between adults will minimize those games. Let 
me give you a simple example. Several years ago I lived in a house on a cul-de- 
sac. We had three teenagers at home then and there were three other families on 
the cul-de-sac with kids the same ages. They were pretty good kids, all of them, 
but they had their games. One of them involved staying at one particular home 
until 11 p.m. or later, watching TV, listening to records, etc. The other families 
were individually assured that the host parents did not mind and that they, in 
fact, welcomed the company for their kids. Superficial contacts with the host 
parents gave no indication to the contrary. It wasn’t until the group of parents 
was forced to get together over an issue they were mutually concerned about (a 
street widening proposal) that the kids’ game came to light. A few cocktails after 
the official meeting revealed that the host parents were being disturbed by the 
noise and raucous behavior that late at night. They never complained because 
they weren’t really close to any of the other parents and didn’t want to appear to 
be poor neighbors. It quickly became evident to all the parents present that our 
kids were a far greater mutual concern. We began to talk about them and, lo and 
behold, a score of games came to light. We formulated a few simple rules and 
limits and promised each other to call and check with one another whenever 
there was any question. It workd beautifully! We enforced rules that we knew 
were consistently enforced in the other homes. We eliminated a half dozen 
games, including one where the kids were comparing menus after school and 
manipulating dinner invitations to the home with the best dinner. 

The situation I just described was a relatively simple one, the games were 
innocent enough and at their peak they were not really injuring anyone. But 
controls and limits that are begun at an early age over relatively harmless issues, 
extend to other areas over the years. They set standards that children internalize 
and affect their behavior even when away from the parents or other external 
sources of controls. They establish values that give kids the inner strength to 
avoid criminal acts and associates. The communication and support with other 
adults provide parents with a far greater scope of the child’s world and activities, 
and an extension of the values established in the home. 

What I have described is certainly over-simplified and must be complemented 
with those other factors often mentioned in discussing delinquency prevention. 
There is no one solution to the problem. My suggestions would certainly need 
the support of a wide range of organizations, law enforcement, schools, media, 
etc., in order for neighborhoods to get the word and the expertise. But we have to 
start somewhere. The current price in terms of human lives and dollars is much 
too high. Murder, assault, rape, robbery, are all crimes being committed across 
the country by juveniles. By the time juvenile offenders come before the 
attention of the courts and correctional agencies, it is too late to talk about 
prevention. Prevention must begin in a child’s immediate environment at an 
early age. Limits must be clear and consistently enforced. Parents must be 
willing once again to risk their child’s displeasure. A famous person recently said 
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that a parent hasn’t been effective unless their child has hated them at some time. 
Many of today’s parents want their child’s love 100 percent of the time and will 
do nothing that risks that love. Other parents are overtly (or covertly) afraid of 
their children and never confront them over serious issues. Guilt and fear are 
often present when a parent presses the Probation Officer to use official 
authority to enforce limits that are really parental responsibility. Adults in 
general need to begin taking responsibility for their neighborhoods, particularly 
in enforcing appropriate limits on youth. There must be a willingness to take 
risks and to support one another in the pursuit of common goals such as 
delinquency prevention. 
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THE SQUIRES OF SAN QUENTIN— 
A PRELIMINARY LOOK 


By Roy V. LEWIS 


Mr. Lewis is a research analyst for the California Youth Authority’s 
Division of Research 


There has been increasing national interest in so-called juvenile 
visitation programs, as a result of the impact made by the television 
showing of “Scared Straight,” involving a group of juvenile offenders who 
were taken to Rahway State Prison in New Jersey to meet with inmates. 
This is a preliminary research look at a juvenile visitation program in 
California. 


Across the nation a great deal of public interest has recently been generated in 
a juvenile awareness program at Rahway State Prison, called “Scared Straight”. 
The May 1979 issue of Newsweek Magazine reported that several programs 
similar to Rahway exist in Maryland, California, Louisiana, and South 
Carolina. 

In California three related programs have existed for some time and new ones 
are being created in several correctional settings. Those that have been around 


for a while include the Dead-end Project at the California Correctional Center in 
Susanville, the Prison Prevention Program at the California Institution for Men 
at Chino, and the program reported upon here—The Squires Program at San 
Quentin Prison. 

Such programs as Squires and Rahway are generally called juvenile visitation 
programs. While the basic goal of juvenile awareness type programs is to deter 
youth from future criminal activity, there are differences and variations in 
approach or program methodology. Programs that bring delinquent or pre- 
delinquent youth inside prisons are quite different from one another in terms of 
type of settings, types of clients, and program content; these programs also serve 
a variety of youth from the non-delinquent to those already institutionalized. 

The merit of juvenile awareness programs nationwide should not rest on the 
success or failure of the Scared Straight program at Rahway State Prison. 
Programs should be evaluated individually, on their own merits. It would be a 
mistake for decision-makers to “rush to judgment” by giving either unqualified 
support to or outright rejection of such programs. 

In an era of critical, scarce resources the need for careful evaluative research is 
clear if more definitive answers on the effectiveness of juvenile awareness 
programs are to be forthcoming. Research designed to ferret out the differential 
effects of such programs on different types of youth will take time, effort, and 
money. Definitive research must, however, start with prior research findings and 
theory, and with a review of the literature related to juvenile awareness 
programs. 
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Prior Research Findings and Theory 


The basic goal of juvenile awareness programs is to deter or prevent juveniles 
from further criminal activity. The theoretical foundation of juvenile awareness 
or visitation programs lies within the framework of deterrence theory. 

Deterrence is usually defined as a preventive effect which actual or threatened 
punishment has upon potential offenders.(1) Punishment is the stimulus; 
deterrence is the effect. Legal sanctions are said to have three types of deterrent 
influences. These include primary or special deterrence, which concerns the 
extent to which punishment prevents punished individuals from committing 
further violations. Partial deterrence is the extent to which one commits a less 
serious instead of a more serious offense. General deterrence relates to the 
influence legal sanctions may have on deterring potential offenders who have 
not been previously punished. Other important variables in deterrence theory 
include the celerity, severity, and certainty of punishment. Although a few 
studies have been done on celerity (the quickness of response), most have 
concentrated on severity and certainty. Determining who is deterred by what, 
with what effect, and under what conditions, is a major goal of deterrence 
research. 

Research into rehabilitation has shown us that most correctional programs 
act differentially to change human behavior. Such sweeping generalizations as 
“nothing works” have been successfully put to rest once and for all.(2) The same 
will probably be shown to be true where deterrence is concerned. 

Differential impacts have already been found in a variety of studies related to 
deterrence. In terms of studies on the certainty of punishment, Claster (1967) 
found that incarcerated delinquents, more than non-delinquents, perceive it as 
unlikely (in a hypothetical situation) that they themselves would be caught for 
committing certain offenses.(3) Jensen (1969) found that among those who 
perceive a lower likelihood of punishment, both self-reported and officially 
recorded delinquency are higher.(4) Waldo and Chiricos found that individuals 
who perceive a greater likelihood of punishment are slightly less likely to smoke 
marijuana and to engage in theft than those who perceive a lesser likelihood. (5) 
However, when severity was studied, Waldo and Chiricos found self-reported 
marijuana use and theft unrelated to perceptions of severity of punishment.(6) 
Taken together, these outcomes are rather mixed. 

Current studies have suggested that perceptual variables are very important if 
not critical to any study of deterrence. Teevan (1976) found that “Respondents 
who obey the law because they perceive shoplifting to be wrong in itself are not 
deterred by the fear of punishment.”(7) He concluded by saying: 


“Further it is not only the perception or estimate of risk that is at 
issue, but the factors of personality, of social values, and of the 
immediate situation that may determine the readiness of the person 
to take the risk of apprehension and punishment. The interplay of 
these factors with the perceptions of punishment needs 
investigation.”(8) 

In other studies Erickson, Gibbs, and Jensen report that interpretations of the 
inverse relation between objective certainty of imprisonment and crime rates 
need refinement and should include an understanding of the underlying 
perceptual assumptions, especially differential social condemnation of crime. (9) 

“All past research on the deterrence question at the aggregate level 
(comparisons of jurisdictions in particular) failed to control for 
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social evaluations of criminal acts; at most, it has been recognized 
only conjectually (see, e.g., Gibbs, 1968). The present findings, 
though limited to perceived seriousness of type of acts, represent 
something more than conjecture. They suggest that research on the 
question of general deterrence is grossly incomplete unless it 
incorporates perceptual variables and controls for the social 
evaluation of crimes or delinquencies.”(10) 

The relationship between perceptual variables and deterrence, and their co- 
relationship to the Rahway program, has been tentatively explored by James 
Finckenauer. Finckenauer concluded that there is probably very little 
relationship between perception of swiftness, certainty, or severity as depicted 
by the deterrence model, and the juvenile awareness project itself. 

“However, following a deterrence model based upon perception of 
swiftness, certainty and severity, it seems reasonable to assume that 
the lifers’ group cannot influence perception of swiftness and 
certainty. One must come to the attention of the police, be 
apprehended, be referred to juvenile court, be adjudicated, and be 
sentenced to a correctional institution‘before one faces the pain of 
imprisonment.”(11) 

The problem with most deterrence models is that there is an underlying 
assumption of rational calculation of risk. Most people tend to view the 
perceptual, personal and subjective assessment of risk as a conscious and 
reasonable appraisal of the likelihood of some unpleasant consequence of one’s 
behavior in comparison to the rewards obtained from that behavior. However, 
we know from abnormal and clinical psychology that some people will often 
radically modify their behavior when the actual risk is really non-existent, and 
other people forge ahead despite great risk to their personal safety. For example, 
following a skyjacking of an airline most passengers still continue to fly on 
airplanes. Some people, however, after such an experience, might never fly 
again. A still smaller number become so neurotic that they generalize their fear 
to all forms of public transportation. The point is that different experiences 
affect people in different ways. Punishment and deterrence is the same way. 
What makes deterrence in this example different from the deterrence model in 
corrections is the intentional or unintentional nature of the stimulus. Deterrence 
in corrections is usually an intentional act; what deters a person’s behavior in 
everyday situations usually is not. 

How important is this distinction to our understanding of deterrence and 
juvenile awareness programs? Whether one is deterred by a juvenile awareness 
program or not will probably depend on complex interactions between certain 
types of youth and certain kinds of stimuli, either intentionally or 
unintentionally induced. fa 

Personality and perceptual variables may be the key to understanding who 
would be a good candidate for juvenile awareness programs. Until we know 
more about this complex area, theory building or analytical constructions of 
reality will probably only be enhanced when more empirical studies are 
conducted. 

Aside from issues and difficulties in relating deterrence theories to juvenile 
awareness programs it is important to review a number of prior empirical studies 
conducted on such programs. The following section will describe research 
findings as they relate to current knowledge about juvenile awareness or 
visitation programs. 
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Research Related to Juvenile Awareness Programs 


Only a handful of studies have evaluated juvenile awareness type programs. 
Szymanski and Fleming (1971) report on an evaluation in which juvenile 
delinquents were confronted with adult prisoners in individual counseling 
sessions at the Norfolk Prison Colony. Eight male probationers at the Boston 
Juvenile Court participated in the evaluation. This was primarily a psychiatric 
evaluation, with interviews and observation the primary means of evalution. 

Of the eight probationers, four continued to be in trouble at the end of one 
year. The remaining individuals did not commit any serious delinquency and 
their behavior was described as generally satisfactory. Szymanski and Fleming 
concluded: 

“Because of the limitations of the study, no meaningful conclusions 
regarding therapeutic effect can be drawn. However, the results 
obtained so far seem to give some additional insight into the process 
of rehabilitation of young offenders.”(12) 

These psychiatrists pointed out that interesting clinical processes may be 
operating in ‘hese counseling sessions. 

“Most of the work done by the prisoners with the boys was on the 
level of moralizing. Remarkably, the boys listened to it with great 
attention. The prisoners’ message may be seen as including two 
components; the first one implies: ‘What you do is bad and 
damaging—not only to society, but first of all to you. I did the 
same—I know.’ A message of this sort, directed to a deprived 
adolescents’ narcissism, seems to be more effective than talk about 
societal moral values which are too abstract for him. The other 
component may be seen as an ego-ideal message: ‘I am a delinquent 
but basically still a good human being because I am trying to do 
something good, even for you. I would like to be honest, free, 
working. I can’t be, but you can.’ The hope is that the juvenile 
delinquent, through a process of partial identification (Blos, 1962), 
will identify with the verbalized ego-ideal of an adult 
delinquent.” (13) 

Probably the best known evaluations of juvenile awareness programs are 
those of Finckenauer.(14) To date, two reports have been published relative to 
the well-known program, “Scared Straight.” The first report dealt with an 
assessment of attitudinal changes among participants and a control group of 
non-participants. The second dealt with a behavioral followup of these same 
groups. 

“The basic or key hypotheses underlying this evaluation is that 
JAPH has no effect, either attitudinally or behaviorally on the 
juveniles attending.”(15) 

The attitudinal assessment showed one significant difference between 
experimentals and controls in their attitude toward crime: Juveniles who visited 
Rahway became significantly more negative in their outlook on crime than did 
the comparison group. On all remaining attitudes that were measured on a 
pre/post basis—e.g., attitudes toward punishment of criminals, law, justice, I 
(myself), policemen, prison, punishment, and obeying the law—no significant 
difference was found between the two groups. 

A major finding of the second Finckenauer report was that after six months 
followup, the experimental group performed significantly worse than the 
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control group. The success rate (i.e., no delinquent behavior) for the 
experimental group was 58.7%. The success rate for controls was 88.6%. This 
contrasted greatly with the 80-to-90% success rate that had been claimed by 
supporters of the program. 

In another study (Michigan State Department of Corrections), the conclusion 
was reached that an inmate-run program at Jackson Prison had “no discernible 
effect.”(16) 

“This is a report on an evaluation of the JOLT program operated at 
the State Prison of Southern Michigan at Jackson, by members of 
the JOLT committee. Eligible young men were randomly assigned to 
either an experimental group which participated in JOLT, or a 
control group which did not. After comparing groups on anumber of 
pre-JOLT variables and finding no significant differences between 
experimentals and controls, post-JOLT offense and detention 
behavior during three and six month follow-up periods were 
examined. Few significant differences were found between the 
groups, and those which were discovered tend to reflect the influence 
of living in an intact family situation and involvement in equal 
education and employment roles, rather than JOLT.”(17) 


A review of the literature apears to cast doubt on the effectiveness of juvenile 
awareness type programs. Conclusions from the psychiatric study are difficult to 
assess due to the extremely small number of subjects. The Finckenauer and 
Michigan studies suggest that, at least for “Scared Straight”-type programs, 
global effectiveness or impact is absent. 

It is unlikely that the Squires Program, or any other juvenile awareness 
program, will prevent delinquency among all types of youth. What is critically 
important to remember is that different types of youth apparently respond to 
different types of programs, whether these are rehabilitation or deterrence- 
oriented. Unfortunately, definitive research regarding juvenile awareness 
programs should, but as yet has not, answer the following types of questions: 
Are older youth more likely to benefit from a juvenile awareness program than 
younger youth? Are more delinquent youth (those previously incarcerated) 
more or less likely than less delinquent youth to benefit from a juvenile 
awareness program? Assuming some kind of differential effectiveness, what is 
the optimal type of juvenile awareness program? Should it be modeled after the 
“Scared Straight” program at Rahway, the Squires Program at San Quentin or 
some other program with similar goals but a differing approach? Do youth who 
commit violent crimes respond better to juvenile awareness programs than those 
whose offense-history centers around property or minor offenses? Do female 
delinquents respond better than males? Are there ethnic differences? And, how 
do subjective perceptions operate in juvenile awareness programs? Showing that 
a program or process works or doesn’t work in a global sense is not really enough 
for either research purposes or planning. 

The present evaluation will attempt to answer some of these questions as they 
relate to one type of juvenile awareness program—The Squires of San Quentin. 
As mentioned earlier, this program is quite different than those at Rahway or 
Jackson. We will now present the origin of the current study and will then 
describe the Squires Program itself. 
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Origin of the Study 


In November 1978, the Los Angeles County Probation Department requested 
the Division of Research of the California Youth Authority to evaluate a pilot 
project that was designed to send probation camp youth to the Squires Program 
at San Quentin Prison. This interest, by Los Angeles County, appeared to be a 
result of the widespread public support for juvenile offender programs which 
resulted from the televised showing of “Scared Straight” on Nov. 2, 1978. 

After the program was aired, the County Board of Supervisors asked the 
Probation Department to look into the feasibility of such a program for 
youthful offenders. The supervisors later approved the experimental use of the 
Squires Program for a small group of 16-17 year-olds from probation camps in 
Los Angeles County. The Department of the Youth Authority agreed to 
evaluate the county’s participation in the program. 


During this same time, two bills were proposed in the California Legislature. 
One was SB 40 (Ayala), which would have required the Youth Authority to 
establish a pilot program to take its wards to visit a state or federal prison. The 
other was SB 133 (Robbins), which would have required the Department of 
Corrections (the adult counterpart of the Youth authority) to make all state 
prisons available for juvenile visits, in order to impress on them the 
undesirability of prison life. Both bills were eventually joined under SB 133, but 
later (June 1979) they failed to move beyond the Criminal Justice Committee of 
the State Legislature. To date no further legislative action has been taken. 


While Los Angeles initially requested the Youth Authority’s assistance in 
evaluating their participation in the Squires Program, the CYA’s Division of 


Research in turn asked three counties if they would like assistance in evaluating 
their participation. Contra Costa responded postitvely to the Youth Authority’s 
offer.! Thus, Los Angeles and Contra Costa counties became the focus of the 
present study. Together, they contributed common elements (institutionalized 
youth) as well as useful comparative differences (demographic differences 
among the youth). 


The Squires Program 


The basic purpose of the Squires Program is to prevent juvenile delinquents 
from becoming further involved in the justice system. This goal is to be 
accomplished through interactions between adult inmates and juvenile 
delinquents, through tough confrontive “rap sessions,” through guided tours 
which involve personal interaction with prisoners, and through pictures of 
prison violence and contraband. 

Squires staff describe their program as follows: 

“The purpose of, or general objectives of Squires: to constructively 
utilize the individual experience and knowledge of convicts and 
former convicts by relating them to youths at both prison and outside 
workshops, seminars, lectures and counseling; to intitiate and 
develop projects and activities to overcome anti-social and 
delinquent behavior in youth of all levels; to function as an advisory 
body when requested, by interested parties who desire to avail 
themselves of Squires experiences, knowledge and services; to train 


' The two other counties did not respond to our written invitation to participate in the study. Their reasons for not participating are not 
known 
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and equip the members of Squires on an individual and group level as 
youth counselors, advisors, and workers both inside and outside 
prison; to initiate and maintain communication with the general 
public, educators, law enforcement agencies, youth organizations, 
civic groups, and schools for the purpose of initiating and developing 
the projects and activities of Squires and to educate the general 
public for the propriety of same; to lend when possible, every 
assistance and support to each youth organization and project, 
involving all interested parties.“ 2 


The Squires Program was first created in 1964, at San Quentin. It is 
completely run by inmates, with assistance from administrative sponsors (prison 
staff). Since its inception it has served nearly 6,000 individuals, ranging from 
non-delinquent to very delinquent youth. During its early years the program 
operated mostly in Marin County, where it provided workshops to people who 
represented churches, schools, boys’ clubs, recreation districts, police 
community relation units, and PTA’s. In recent years more program attention 
has been provided within the prison. Regardless of setting, the Squires have a 
slogan which describes their basic intent in educating youth about prison: “To 
prevent our past from becoming your future.”3 


Squires staff are comprised of convicts of all races, creeds, religions, and 
ethnic backgrounds. There are no restrictions as to who may be a member. The 
only requirement is that he is, or was, a convict and has a serious interest in the 
constructive reconstruction of youths’ thinking. The Squires do not define 
themselves as group counselors, but rather as a group of convicts who meet with 
youths in rap sessions. 


The primary target groups for the Squires Program range from probationers 
to insititutionalized youth. Almost all youth served are male. 

Youth-groups are brought to San Quentin by participating agencies on three 
consecutive Saturday mornings. Each session involves a “rap group” to get the 
youths involved. One Squire (inmate) is assigned to each boy and may give him 
individual attention. As in the Rahway Program, these sessions are confrontive 
and the language is often rough. 


The three sessions proceed in the following manner: 


First Session: 
— Orientation to facility 
— Introduction to Squires 
— Orientation to program, by Squires 
— Rap Group: Interaction between Squires and youths. 
Second Session: 
— Tour of facility 
— Rap Group 
Third Session: 
— Showing of photographs depicting weapons, wounds, aftermath of 
riots, etc. 
— Rap Group, including more individual attention to youths 
— Recapitulation and parting. 


2 This description was prepared by the Squires’ public information staff. 
3Op. Cit., Note 2. 
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Goals and Objectives 


The basic goal of this evaluation is to determine the impact of the Squires 
Program, in terms of preventing delinquents from committing offenses against 
society. Specific objectives are: 

1. To determine what impact the Squires Program has had on the 
attitudes of program participants 

2. To determine what impact the Squires Program has had on the 
subsequent behavior (recidivism) of program participants. 

The present article is a summary of our findings related to Objective 1.4 It 
describes the effects the program has had on changes in attitudes toward police, 
school, crime, prison, etc. It also describes the youths’ response to the program 
and its various components. The second objective will assess the effects the 
program has had on the behavior of youths; this assessment will be completed in 
fall, 1980. 


Study Groups 


A total of 69 youths were studied in the present evaluation—34 experimentals 
and 35 controls. Of the experimentals, 19 were from Los Angeles and 15 from 
Contra Costa. Of the controls, 17 were from Los Angeles and 18 from Contra 
Costa. 

The experimentals and controls were compared to each other on the following 
variables: 

1) Age of youth at entry into camp program 

2) Ethnicity 

3) Number of prior arrests 

4) Number of prior chargeable offenses (i.e., charges) 

5) Type of prior chargeable offenses (i.e., charges) 

6) Number of months youth has been known to the justice system 
7) Severity of offenses 

8) Pretest scores. 


Similarities and Differences Between Groups 


No significant differences were found between experimentals and controls on 
a wide range of background variables: ethnicity, number of prior arrests, 
number of crimes against persons, number of crimes against property, number 
of drug offenses, number of status offenses, number of months the youth had 
been known to the justice system, and severity of prior offenses. 

No significant pretest differences were found between experimentals and 
controls on any of the scales/indices used in this evaluation. Included were: 
Attitudes-toward-Police, Attitudes-toward-School, Attitudes-toward-Crime, 
Attitudes-toward-Prison, the Composite Index, seven concepts of the Semantic 
Differential (SD), SD Composite Index, Gluecks Social Prediction, and 
Attitudes-toward-Camp. 

Significant differences were found on two variables. Experimentals were 
somewhat older than controls—six months in all. They also tended to have more 
chargeable offense. 


4 The report on which this article is based can be obtained from the Youth Authority's Division of Research. The report was titled, 
“The Squires of San Quentin: Preliminary Findings on an Experimental Study of Juvenile Visitation at San Quentin, 
November, 1979. 
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In sum, exprimentals and controls were very similar to one another ona large 
number and wide range of variables and scales. During this evaluation an 
attempt was made to control for the two differences that did exist. 


Major Findings 


Major findings are presented in four areas: subjective impressions, main 
findings, findings based on a youth questionnaire, and supplementary findings. 


SUBJECTIVE IMPRESSIONS 


Subjective impressions of participants (experimentals) and staff (camp 
personnel who accompanied the youth) suggest that the Squires Program made 
a vivid impression on almost all youth from Los Angeles and Contra Costa 
counties. A content-analysis of written statements by participants revealed two 
main themes: “I like the Squires Program in general, and I think it has helped 
me;” and, “I really don’t like prison because it is dangerous and the cells are so 
small.” The influence of these views upon the youths’ behavior, for example, 
their number of arrests, is still to be determined. 


MAIN FINDINGS 


We used several approaches in evaluating program impact. This allowed us to 
make different comparisons on the same data, and to observe convergences or 
patterns that might have existed. 

Youths who participated in the Squires Program had more positive change in 
attitudes than their controls. Strong findings, in favor of experimentals over 
controls, were obtained on Attitudes-toward-Crime and on the Composite 
(Delinquency) Index. These results were obtained regardless of the analytical 
method used: raw-scores, post-test scores, and U-test. They held up after 
Statistical adjustments were made by means of the covariance technique. 

No significant differences were observed between experimentals and controls 
on Attitudes-toward-School and Attitudes-toward-Prison. Findings on 
Attitudes-toward-Police were somewhat mixed; and, this applied to the 
Semantic Differential as well. (Mixed meant: experimentals sometimes 
performed better than, but at times no different than, controls.) 

Given the strong findings on Attitudes-toward-Crime and on the Composite 
Index, and given the mixed findings on other measures, we can be cautiously 
optimistic regarding the existence of relevant attitude-change among program 
participants—that is, of more positive change than among non-participants. 


FINDINGS BASED ON YOUTH 
EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 


Responses to the Youth Evaluation Questionnaire reflected a very positive 
view of the program, by participants: Most youth believed the Squires Program 
was genuine and could prevent their friends from getting into further trouble. 
They felt that they, themselves, were now less likely to get into trouble asa result 
of the program; they would recommend the program to other youths; they liked 
the inmates who participated in the rap sessions; they liked the rap sessions more 
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than any other program feature; and, they liked their visit to San Quentin 
overall. 

Youths (participants) who felt positively about the Squires Program were 
those who also had lower delinquency scores at post-test—that is, they had less 
delinquent scores on Attitudes-toward-Police, Attitudes-toward-Crime, and on 
the Composite Index. Youths who believed that, because of the program, they 
were less likely to get into future trouble were those who tended to have had 
fewer prior arrests. Also, youths who tended to dislike the Squires inmates 
tended to have more prior crimes against persons. 


SUPPLEMENTARY FINDINGS 


Los Angeles and Contra Costa counties produced somewhat different results. 
Los Angeles participants were more positive than their controls on Attitudes- 
toward-Crime, and on the Composite Index. However, participants from 
Contra Costa were no different than their controls on these and other measures. 
Since Los Angeles youth were more delinquent than Contra Costa youth to 
begin with—but were still not highly delinquent, or “hardened”—they might 
possibly have had “more room for improvement” than the latter individuals. 


Discussion 


During the course of this evaluation three issues emerged. First, we noted the 
desirability of determining which type of youth might benefit the most from 
programs such as Squires. Despite the difficulties involved in reaching any firm 
conclusion it appears, tentatively, that individuals who are somewhat but not 
highly delinquent (e.g., those with a few prior arrests, or with no crimes against 
persons) are probably better candidates for such programs than youth who are 
quite delinquent. Since this suggestion derives from findings on youth 
characteristics and attitudinal outcome a word of caution is in order: Until we 
know the relationship between attitude scores and post-program behavior, no 
definite policy decisions should be made on the basis of the present results. 

A second issue relates to the underlying theory of visitation programs. It was 
found that Attitudes-toward-Prison (at pretest) correlated .47 with Attitudes- 
toward-Police, and .31 with Atitudes-toward-School (p<.01 in both cases). This 
indicates that a positive view of prison is associated with a more delinquent 
attitude—and vice versa (i.e., more negative view, less delinquent attitude). This 
raises a question regarding certain assumptions that have been made about 
juvenile awareness programs. For instance, the main assumption that underlies 
“Scared Straight” and similar programs has been that “negative” (unpleasant or 
frightening) experiences are what deter participants from subsequent 
involvement with the law. This assumption, or theory, may be overlooking 
certain “positive” experiences or at least perceptions. Thus, for example, 
participants who liked the Squires rap sessions were more likely to think that, 
because of the program, they were less likely to get into trouble with the law. If 
we later find that a positive view of the Squires experience is associated with 
fewer arrests, we might well question the theory that visitation programs must 
convey a totally negative impression of prison in order to deter youths. 

In short, while a youth may indeed come to view prison in a more negative 
light than before, he may simultaneously obtain a positive impression of the 
program itself, and/or of inmates involved in the program. Indeed, such a “dual” 
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view appears to have been precisely what the Squires attempted to produce; and, 
the present data indirectly suggest that this may indeed have occurred: 
Experimentals who had more negative views of prison at post-test tended to be 
those who thought the program was genuine, and that they were less likely to get 
into trouble in the future. 

It will be recalled that there were no experimental/control differences on 
Attitudes-toward-Prison. One reason for this might be that most individuals 
tend to view prison in a relatively fixed way (either positively or negatively), 
irrespective of the amount of personal exposure. This suggests the possibility 
that one’s attitude toward prison can be reinforced—even altered to a 
substantial degree—by the Squires Program, but not basically changed in 
direction. However, since experimentals who were initially “greater risks” 
(greater than other experimentals) changed more than controls who were also 
“greater risks” (greater than other controls), it is possible that a complex 
interaction exists between levels of delinquency, on the one hand, and 
perception of the program (and other attitudinal components of personality) on 
the other. 

A third issue relates to the strong possibility that some experimentals received 
a type of input, from staff, which was not received by controls. Following their 
first visit to San Quentin some experimentals from Los Angeles told staff they 
did not want to return to San Quentin. Staff then met with these individuals and 
shared their own (the staff’s) fears concerning prison. To our knowledge this was 
the only additional input, formal or informal, received by experimentals that 
was not equally received by controls. The possible effect of this input on the 
youth’s post-test scores is, of course, unknown; however, it suggests that 


considerable caution must be used when interpreting the present results, since we 
really do not know how much should be attributed to the Squires Program 
alone. Nevertheless, for the present, we can speculate that there may be promise 
in the Squires of San Quentin, at least in terms of short-term attitude-change. 
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NO FAREWELL TO ARMS 
By PAUL W. KEVE 


Mr. Keve is a professor in administration of justice at Virginia 
Commonwealth University and serves as a consultant to the Virginia 
Department of Corrections. 


A major legal issue facing the Department of the Youth Authority in 
1980 is a lawsuit filed by a parole agent which seeks to require the 
Department to permit parole staff to carry firearms. In this article, 
reprinted by permission of the author and the National Council on Crime 
& Delinquency’s Crime & Delinquency magazine, which printed it in 
October, 1979, the background of the issue is discussed in depth. 


In a 1977 magazine article describing the work of a parole officer in Los 
Angeles, one brief mention was made of the officer’s feelings about not being 
armed: 

He admits he’s more interested in the police part of his job than in the 
caseworker role, and he’s angry about a department policy against 
arming agents. “Through the years I’ve been involved in some pretty 
tight spots,” he says, “and had to back down because I had no gun.” 

That glimpse of the viewpoint of one officer could well serve as an indicator of 
the views of several thousand others on the same issue. But there are other 
glimpses to be had too. For it seems certain that there are just as many probation 
and parole officers who have no interest in being armed, and many who think it 
would be contrary to their proper role. 

Because there seems to be increasing interest in the issue, an effort was made 
early this year to learn more about nationwide attitudes and practices regarding 
weapons use. The standard perusal of the literature was attempted, but this was 
found to be of surprisingly little help. Though textbooks and professional 
journals provide constant review of nearly every aspect of probation and parole 
practice, almost none of the literature touches on the subject of weapons. And 
wherever it does, it is just that—a touch; no material could be found dealing in 
any depth or completeness with the pros and cons of the subject. 

It seems surprising for this to be so, for interest in the subject is running high 
and there are many correctional agencies in which this is currently a matter of 
sharp and unresolved dissension. It is the sort of issue that becomes a focal point, 
revealing fundamental differences between practitioners in their concepts of the 
role and function of the probation and parole services. Nevertheless, writers 
have not dealt with the issue, and so a questionnaire was circulated in an attempt 
to expand the information available. 


The Survey 


In March and April, 1979, two questionnaire surveys were undertaken. One 
was sent to the top administrators in probation and parole agencies in all 50 
states, the District of Columbia, and several of the separate, large, city and 


county agencies. Sixty-three questionnaires were sent, and 59 responses were 
received. 
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At the same time, it was decided to supplement this national survey with a 
much more in-depth study of attitudes and practices in just one state, Virginia. 
So a separate and somewhat different questionnaire was sent to the entire field 
staff in the Virginia system. This went to 335 chiefs, deputy chiefs, and probation 
and parole officers, all in adult services. There were 298 responses. Both 
questionnaires were kept very brief and simple, sacrificing completeness of detail 
to the hope of a higher percentage of returns. 

The pertinent questions on the national questionnaire asked essentially (1) 
whether the agency has a policy on the issue, (2) whether the policy allows or 
prohibits use of guns by the field agents, (3) whether there is, in relation to this 
issue, pressure being applied by employee organizations, and (4) whether 
training in weapons handling is being given the agents. Finally, aside from any 
question of agency policy, the administrator was asked to estimate how many 
field personnel in that agency are in fact carrying weapons at least part of the 
time. 

The questionnaire sent to the Virginia agents was concerned with the basic 
question of how the agents felt—whether they thought agents should or should 
not carry guns, and how they perceived the attitudes of fellow officers and of 
their judges. It also asked for a candid response to the question: Aside from 
agency policy (Virginia policy prohibits), do you carry a gun (1) always, (2) 
occasionally, (3) never? 

The Virginia questionnaire was designed for anonymous responses, while the 
respondents on the national questionnaire were identified. 


The National Returns 


First, as an overview of the responses, it was obvious that there is great interest 
in the issue. This was evident in both questionnaires from the high percentage of 
responses, the high number of respondents who requested a report back on the 
findings, and the frequency and nature of added comments supplied on the 
backs of the questionnaire forms. 

As another general observation, there was no discernib.e pattern in the 
practices and attitudes regarding weapons use. In the national questionnaire the 
results were tabulated by four regions of the country, but the differences between 
regions were so slight as to have no significance. Much more notable was the 
highly individual character of the various jurisdictions. If it might be expected 
that probation and parole agencies in large cities with high-crime areas would be 
particularly apt to permit their agents to carry guns for self-protection, then it 
would seem just as logical to suppose that there would be some consistency 
between cities. But not so. 

In New York State, and particularly New York City, weapons use has long 
been an accepted practice, with a high percentage of the agents estimated to be 
carrying guns. In adjacent New Jersey, with its own high-crime areas in the 
metropolitan area of New York City, weapons carrying is prohibited. 

Washington, D.C., which has its full share of inner-city problem areas, has 
separate probation and parole agencies, both of which prohibit carrying of 
weapons and both of which claim that agents accept the no-weapons rule. 

Then there are some curious contrasts between certain state and local 
practices. Parole officers in the state of Pennsylvania are allowed to carry 
weapons and most do. But in Philadelphia the city probation and parole services 
prohibit weapons and the actual use is estimated at about 10 percent. 
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In Illinois the state parole agents are allowed to carry guns and the agency 
estimates 98 percent actual use. But in Chicago the probation department 
prohibits use, though some of its agents disagree with the policy and a few are 
carrying guns. 


Similarly, it is found that in California there is appreciably more interest in use 
Ox weapons in the staiewide parole organization than in the Los Angeles 
provation services. 

In all the above comments, the estimates of actual use are supplied by the top 
administrators who responded to the questionnaire. The responses, with their 
frequent added comments, give the clear impression that the administrators 
were trying conscientiously to give honest guesses about the practices of their 
agents. There may be less reason to suppose that their perceptions of actual 
weapons use are accurate. It is easy to suppose that in some instances they- 
underestimated the tendency of their agents to carry guns. This may be 
particularly true in agencies where policy prohibits weaons use. In such cases the 
agents who carry guns are likely to be more discreet, and the administrator 
would like to think (as two of them frankly admitted) that the agency policy is 
being respected. In at least one case, however, it was later determined that the 
administrator had appreciably overestimated the practice. 


Unlikely Contrasts 


The questionnaire proved that it would be naive to-suppose that two or more 
states next to each other and with supposedly similar characteristics would have 
similar attitudes and practices on weapons use. Again, accepting the estimates of 
the responding administrators, Indiana with 0 percent weapons use adjoins 
Illinois, where the use is estimated at 98 percent. 

In another grouping, the states of Texas and New Mexico each estimated 0 
percent use, while adjoining states Louisiana, Arkansas, and Oklahoma 
estimated 30 percent, 98 percent, and 85 percent, respectively. 

In New York State, the agents strongly favor the carrying of guns. The New 
York State Division of Probation conducted its own poll earlier this year and 
found that 61 percent of the probation officers favored carrying firearms. On the 
present questionnaire it was estimated that 45 percent in the agency actually are 
carrying guns. The New York parole agency estimates 90 percent of its agents 
carry arms. 

Similarly, the estimate in Pennsylvania is that 75 percent carry guns. But, on 
Pennsylvania’s borders, both West Virginia and Maryland, with no-weapon 
policies, estimated that no agents carry guns. 


Are They “Peace Officers”? 


It is evident that those who favor the carrying of guns see their statutory 
designation of “peace officer” as support for being armed. This is apparent in 
this sampling of their comments: 

Parole officers are peace officers under statutes. Parole officers 
make their own arrests. 

As state peace officers probation and parole officers are permitted 
to be armed at all times. 

Probation and parole officers are by legislative statute peace 
officers. Sany of the officers are of the opinion that they have a legal 
right to bear arms. 
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Notwithstanding this popular viewpoint, however, it appears that the 
technical point of the agents’ being, or not being, peace officers has very little to 
do with the actual practice in the various jurisdictions. Practice is related far 
more to the general pilosophy, mood, and history of each individual agency. For 
instance, the policy manual in one state agency states that: 

It is an agency policy that probation and parole officers or 
administrative and supervisory staff are not permitted to carry 
firearms in the course of their duties. An Attorney General’s opinion 
provides that parole officers are not peace officers and are not legally 
entitled to carry a gun without a permit. Should a special 
circumstance arise in which carrying a gun is felt to be necessary, 
permission to do so must be obtained from the Assistant Director. 

That is a policy statement that typifies the condition in many states and in the 
federal probation system. That is, whether or not agents are peace officers, and 
whether or not official policy permits regular use of weapons, there is likely to be 
some exception allowed, and then the exception is heavily exploited by those 
agents who wish to be armed. This helps to explain why 12 of the responding 
administrators answered that their agency policies prohibited use of guns, but 
then they admitted that, nevertheless, some agents were carrying guns, with their 
estimates ranging from | percent to 30 percent. 


Exceptions Open the Door 


Among the exceptional conditions are the use of a weapon when the agent is 
transporting or arresting a probation or parole violator, or when any activity of 


the moment is expected to be particularly hazardous, or even when the agent is 
just conducting general duties if that agent has been given a gun permit by the 
court. The last condition is apparently a very common kind of leverage which 
agents are using to circumvent agency policy. 

In many of the agencies, the officers, regardless of agency policy, do not 
hesitate to get gun permits and guns if they really want to carry such. It was 
evident, particularly from the Virginia survey, that there is wide difference 
among judges on the issue, too. Some are sternly opposed to the agents’ being 
armed, but some are quite accommodating about issuing gun permits when 
requested by the agents. And agency administrators have not usually found any 
effective way to enforce agency policy against the agent who carries a gun with 
the judge’s consent. 

Generally, the agencies that maintain a no-weapons policy are not persuaded 
otherwise by the mere fact of their peace officer status. Here is a sampling of 
comments from the latter group. 

Policy prohibiting probation officers from carrying guns was 
promulgated by the State Supreme Court. Position of the Court is 
that the role of probation officers within the judicial structure is not 
that of a law enforcement officer. Our position is that regular law 
enforcement officers should be called upon to make arrests and 
execute warrants. 

. no need for our officers to be armed . . . law enforcement 
officers provide protection and compulsion as needed. Our officers 
work to facilitate assisting the parolees staying on the street and 
coping with the demands of society. Because of the special trust and 
supportive nature of the relationship, arms are not needed, and if 
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authorized, might inhibit the development and maintenance of this 
important aspect of the service provided. 

I am strongly opposed to carrying of weaons and feel that probation 
officers can best serve their clientele as a helping agency. 


Prohibited by the Majority 


The administrators were asked on the questionnaire whether agency policy 
allows or prohibits weapons use or gives qualified permission. On this matter, 
the 59 jurisdictions were distributed as follows: allowed, 11; qualified, 15; 
prohibited, 33. To a considerable extent the allowed and qualified categories 
were nearly interchangeable, so it can be said more simply that 33 jurisdictions 
prohibit weapons use while 26 permit use to some degree or under certain 
conditions. 

Actually, all three categories are inexact. Probably almost all of those 
jurisdictions that do not flatly prohibit weapons use could have properly 
checked the qualified category, for it is typical that such use of weapons is 
restricted in some degree relating to situations of need, emergency, and special 
qualifications of the particular agent. 

Oklahoma is clearly unique in its rather complete adaptation to the use of 
weapons by its agents. It could be said that even there the use of guns is qualified: 
The agent must first be trained. But otherwise the weapons use is general. The 
administrator there commented: 

As peace officers they are required to complete a 200 hour Basic 
Police Course . . . All probation and parole districts in the state 
have on their staff a qualified District Firearms Instructor who is 
responsible for ensuring that all officers are competent in the use of 
firearms. Each officer is expected to demonstrate competence in the 
use of a firearm twice a year by shooting a 70% score . . . Asstate 
peace officers all probation and parole officers are permitted to be 
armed at all times. However, in a practical sense only a small 
percentage of the officers do so. 

Apparently other states give much less training than this, although nearly all 
of the jurisdictions which permit any use provide some amount of training. But 
of course this means that the many agents who carry guns where they are 
supposedly prohibited are not necessarily trained at all. An agency is hardly 
likely to provide training in contradiction to a no-weapons policy. 

It was evident from the questionnaire returns that in many jurisdictions where 
weapons are prohibited there is no felt need for guns and no concern about this 
issue Or apparent movement for change. It was equally evident that in certain 
other jurisdictions it is the subject of much contention, as administrators and 
employee groups are struggling to resolve some sharp differences of opinion. A 
good example is California, where the Parole Agents Association has been 
maneuvering since 1975 to force a change in departmental policy. The 
association brought suit against the department in Shasta County Superior 
Court, and in August 1978 that court agreed with the position of the parole 
agents, saying that “It thus appears that the only reasonable alternative for the 
protection and safety of parole officers is the furnishing of suitable weapons.” ! 


' California State Employees’ Association and Charles Swim v. J. J. Enemoto et al., 53863 Sup. Ct., Shasta County, Calif. (Aug. 17, 
1978). 
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The Department of Corrections appealed the decision but the appeal was 
denied, and by the spring of 1979 the department was ordering several hundred 


weapons to be issued to agents after they had completed the required thirty 
hours of training. 


The Virginia Returns 


The extensive survey of probation and parole officers in Virginia produced 
returns which in some respects mirrored the national returns. That is, there were 
sharply divergent viewpoints and practices, and no logical pattern on any 
geographical or demographic basis. The desire to carry a gun was not related to 
urban or rural settings but seemed to be a highly individual outlook. 

Virginia is one of the states which prohibit use of weaons, but it is also one in 
which a high percentage of officers favor use. Seventy-one percent of the 
respondents felt that officers should at least have the option of carrying a gun, 
and 21 percent admitted to carrying a gun at least occasionally. 

These attitudes and practices differed considerably among different regions or 
district offices and these differences seem to have no explanation except in the 
likelihood of being related to the philosophy of certain current or former chiefs. 
It seems evident that gradually the philosophy of any chief probation officer 
impacts upon the staff, partly through daily supervision of the agents, and partly 
through the selection process as that chief hires new people from time to time. 

This is a subtle process and nearly impossible to prove. But through 
examination of questionnaire returns and after many personal conversations 
with agents throughout Virginia and elsewhere, this kind of personal factor 
seems discernible as the cause of local philosophical differences. 


Other Studies 


There have been a very few studies by others on this same issue. The CONtact 
organization checked with paroling authorities around the country and reported 
their results early this year. They had responses from 3] states, and their findings 
were not materially different from those of the present study. 2 

A survey was made in 1975 by Howard Abadinsky of the New York State 
Department of Correctional Services.3 He listed his respondents in three 
categories according to whether they encouraged, discouraged, or prohibited 
carrying firearms. The 53 responding jurisdictions divided as follows: 
encouraged, 8; discouraged, 16; prohibited, 29. Although certain individual 
states switched columns between 1975 and 1979, the total balance remains very 
much the same between the two surveys. The current study shows 33 out of 59 
responding jurisdictions (55.9 percent) prohibiting weapons use, as compared 
with 29 out of 53 respondents (54.7 percent) in the 1975 study. 

Abadinsky, presenting a New York State viewpoint, argues that parole 
officers must make arrests and work in high-crime neighborhoods, so he sees the 
carrying of weapons as essential to the officers’ safety and considers this no 
impediment to the therapeutic relationship. 


2“Safety Devices for Parole Officers,” Corrections Compendium (Lincoln, Neb.: CONtact, February 1979). 

3 Howard Abadinsky, “Should Parole Officers Make Arrests and CArry Firearms?” DCJS Newsletter, October 1975. 

*Commission on Accreditation for Corrections, Manual of Standards for Adult Probation and Parole Field Services (Rockville, Md.: 
Commission on Accreditation, 1977), p. 14. 
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In a somewhat different context, the issue was faced by the committee of 
professionals who formulated the accreditation standards for probation and 
parole. Item 3071 in that accreditation manual states, “Probation/ parole 
officers do not routinely carry weapons in the performance of their duties; 
written policy and procedure specify those situations in which agency personnel 
may carry weapons.” 4 

This wording is the kind that is not satisfactory to the ardent partisans on 
either side of the issue. But it is a policy statement that emerged after hard debate 
on the issue and represents the best compromise that could be reached between 
such opposite viewpoints. 

There is one interesting characteristic that runs with consistency through the 
several studies mentioned here. Those who advocate gun use do not in any 
instance indicate that consideration is given to alternate methods of providing 
protection to the field agents. Wherever weapons use is advocated, the argument 
expressed or implicit is that the agents need and deserve protection. Then 
follows the assumption that protection is the carrying of a gun—period. No 
mention is made of other measures, such as having two agents go together on 
risky assignments. No concern is expressed about the potential dangers of 
inappropriate shooting, inaccurate shooting, accidental shooting, theft of 
weapons, and so on. There is, of course, on the part of all weapons advocates, an 
emphasis on the necessity of training and an apparent contentment with the 
expectation that training will prevent the accidents or misuse. 


Impressions and Observations 


In the course of conducting any such comprehensive study, certain general 
impressions are inescapable. Perhaps the most basic impression is that the real 
need, or lack of need, for carrying a weapon has almost nothing to do with 
whether the statute defines the agents as peace officers and has nothing to do 
with whether the agents work in urban ghettos or rural countrysides. Under any 
mix of such conditions, it is easy to find many agents who consider it imperative 
that they be armed, and many others who strongly prefer not to be armed. 

The factor that does account for the difference is not hard to identify, though 
it is not so easily explained. It is the overall philosophy of the role and function of 
the probation or parole officer which has developed in the particular agency. 
Where agents and their administrators confortably look at themselves as helping 
persons who primarily serve to aid the social adjustment of persons who want 
and can use such aid, they simply seem not to encounter the situations in whicha 
weapon is thought needed. 

But other agencies approach their mission with a little more of a law 
enforcement posture, with heavier emphasis upon community protection in 
terms of surveillance, control, and police-type action when violations are 
detected. With this posture, the agents commonly find themselves in situations 
which they interpret as threatening to their safety or as requiring the presence of 
a weapon to enforce their command of the situation. 

The differences in these philosophical approaches are, of course, highly 
intangible; they may not be detected in the wording of agency manuals. But it 
becomes quite clear that, within an agency, the agents become oriented to a 
certain philosophical approach and so accustomed to it that they find it hard to 
understand how in some other office the same work can be conducted (with) 
(without) use of weapons. 
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Of course the philosophical differences do not result just from purely 
intellectual exercise. There are often some practical realities in the background. 
If, for instance, in a given jurisdiction the law enforcement agencies are active, 
willing, and effective in supplementing the work of probation and parole agents, 
the latter will be likely to adjust their philosophy to an unarmed casework 
approach. But if the police agencies either resist giving this service or find 
themselves inadequately staffed for it, the probation and parole officers will of 
course adjust in that direction. And, even if they resist it in the beginning, they 
eventually will accept and even like the view that they will do their own serving of 
warrants, making of arrests, and transporting of violators. For one thing, as 
already mentioned, the persons who get hired in the first place will more often be 
those who like the prospect of that approach to the job. And the law enforcement 
types of duties, once they become taken for granted, lead inevitably to a felt need 
for guns, handcuffs, and other police paraphernalia. 


A Question of Role Definition 


Perhaps the issue is not so much whether or not agents should carry guns asit 
is the reconciliation of agency philosophy with agency practices. Apparently 
agencies can go either of two ways and function confortably if they are internally 
consistent regarding philosophy and practice. The survey strongly suggests that 
where an agency and most of its agents see themselves in a helping, casework 
role, there is no internal stress and strain caused by not carrying weapons. Or 
where agency administrators and staff see themselves as law enforcement people 
and at the same time freely carry weapons, there is again no strain and stress. 

But agencies clearly do suffer sharp internal morale problems when agency 
policy seems to require surveillance and arrest activities while at the same time 
the agency policy prohibits use of firearms. And it is this agency condition which 
provokes the dissension, and which calls for a review and resolution of the 
conflict between philosophy and practice. 

Many years ago, Dale Hardman wrote eloquently on the issue of the function 
of the probation officer and emphasized the need of the agent to be honest and 
very clear with himself or herself and the client about the limits of the agent’s 
authority and the ways in which that authority would, or would not, be used. 
This advice could well be taken not only by the agent dealing with a client, but 
also by the probation or parole administrator dealing with staff; and, if 
thoughtfully implemented, it could help substantially in resolving the tensions 
the issue provokes in some agencies. 

A more recent writer, who produced one of the rare textbooks on either 
probation or parole to have any mention of the issue of weapons use, makes a 
very brief comment on the differing attitudes, and also notes the unfortunate fact 
that when agencies require police-type work without allowing guns, some 
violations of agency policy will be a natural and inevitable result: 

Any officer with surveillance and arrest powers should be able to 
defend himself in case of trouble and to make his authority effective 
by force if necessary . . . The no-guns policy is defended on several 
grounds. The most important is that a parole officer is more likely to 
be accepted as a counselor and helper if he does not have a pocketful 
of ordnance . . . Furthermore, the parole officer is actually safer 


5 Dale Hardman, “The Function of the Probation Officer,” Federal Probation, September 1960, p. 7. 
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without a gun than with one because the parolee knows that the 
officer is not going to resort to violence. 

Some parole officers in no-gun jurisdictions pack pistols anyway. 
One officer in a California city told us, “I’m not allowed to be armed, 
but I wouldn’t go into the ——— Park Section without my briefcase” 
(winking and patting the briefcase). One can imagine him trying to 
get his pistol out in a hurry.‘ 


6 David T. Stanley, Prisoners Among Us: The Problem of Parole (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institute, 1976), p. 112. 
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A TIME WHEN THE PAST DIDN’T MATTER 


By ELLEN WEINSTEIN 


Ms. Weinstein is editor of the Paso Robles Country News 


Something magical happens in a Youth Authority institution when a 
group of wards have a chance to do something nice for little kids, in this 
case a group of Head Start youngsters. The article by Ms. Weinstein is 
reprinted with permission from the Paso Robles Country News. 


Martha got a Look ’n Love Dolly ... Juan got a Rhino Pick- 
up ... Caren got a kitchen set . . . Brian got a white van. And there was a 
Santa Claus in a sleigh, and lots of food and stockings filled with candy and a 
great big cake. And a tree and Christmas decorations. There was a puppet show 
and a magician and two pinatas. And everybody sang Christmas carols. 

It had all the earmarks of a traditional community Christmas party. Only it 
was a little different. Special. 

We felt the specialness as we entered San Simeon Cottage at the California 
Youth Authority the Friday before Christmas. Right in front of us, a three-year- 
old tripped and fell, sprawling flat out on her face and stomach. We moved to 
take care of her but the young man with whom she had been walking beat us to it. 
With concern written all over his face he scooped her up and held her in his arms 
until her crying stopped. Then he put her down and they walked over to sit by the 
Christmas tree. 

To our left, a little boy dropped a bag filled with a candy cane, which broke 
when it hit the floor. 

“It’s okay,” he said as he picked it up. 

“Yeah,” said his 19-year-old host and companion. “But let’s go and get you a 
whole one.” 

We had missed the puppet show and the magician. Now, a group of wards 
were singing Christmas carols, accompanied by a couple of guitars. Some of the 
33 pre-schoolers, all members of the Paso Robles Head Start Program, were 
clustered on the floor around the singers. Their mothers sat on chairs and 
couches nearby. Their hosts, all wards of the California Youth Authority, were 
on the floor with their guests. 

Some of the boys chose to sit away from the center, playing with their young 
guests or reading to them. Each CYA ward had been assigned a little one as his 
special charge. “I feel great about the whole thing,” said Jody Conte, a Head 
Start aide who works with the handicapped. “There’s a bilingual ward here who 
is perfect for one of the bilingual children. And the ward who was the magician is 
just right for the little one in our group who has no language at this time.” 

Head Start in Paso Robles has two teachers, Cathi Premo and Bernie Holmes; 
and instructional aide, Jody Conte; two teaching assistants, Delores De LaRosa 
and Delores Salazor; a family resource worker, Mary Pisenti; a cook, Carol 
Davenport; and a bus driver, Diane Nicholas. Eight of the nine were there. 

“It’s really great,” said Jody Conte who lives in Shandon and whose own 
handicapped child attends the Chris Jesperson School in San Luis Obispo. I 
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CYA wards had a rare and appreciated chance to play with small children during the Head Start party. 
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asked whether any of the parents had been apprehensive about having their 
children attend a party hosted by boys who were serving time in the CYA for one 
crime or another. 3 

“T don’t think so. I think they are really grateful that their children are having 
such a wonderful Christmas treat. I’ll have a better Christmas knowing that my 
kids here have had something like this.” 

Mary Pisenti concurred. “Last year there was a party here—the first time. 
Some of the mothers were concerned or shy and didn’t come. But those who did 
come had such a great time that this year we have a lot more here.” 

At one side of the room, tables were filled with platters of cold cuts, salads and 
cookies. People were too busy to pay any attention, until they were told that it 
was time to eat. There was none of the hanging around the food that sometimes 
goes on when there is nothing else to do. Today there was a lot to do, all of it 
wonderful. 

“Our 35 wards have been planning this party for about two months,” said 
CYA staff member at San Simeon Cottage, Dennis Palm. “They formed 
committees: decorations, entertainment, food serving, gifts. You know, they 
each contributed up to $10 from money they earned working on the facility, or 
that is their personal property.” 

He spoke of the wards with a pride that went beyond his profession. So did 
Dan Marquez, another CYA staffer who was in charge of the party. He told us of 
fund raisers, like car washes, that had been held to finance the party. He also 
spoke of support from the community: $150 from Paso Robles Kiwanis, and 
donations from Coast to Coast Hardware and North County Sports. 
Altogether, about $500 was raised, $370 of which went to buy gifts for the Head 
Starters. 

Last year, $120 was raised for the same event. Yet it was deemed successful 
enough to repeat, and this year another cottage, Morro, hosted a similar party 
for the Atascadero Head Start group earlier that week. The dedication of the 
San Simeon staff was apparent. They are, aside from Palm and Margez, Jim 
Summers, Ray Cantor, Ed Pulsifer, Kip Cole, Don Kirkby, Dwight Weidman, 
David Chirappa, Arthur Ford, Bawn Schmidt and Chuck Kubasek. The Head 
Start staffers shared their triumph. “This is so great for the wards,” said Kathi 
Premo. “They get a chance to relate as in a family, to interact with the young and 
to give to them.” 

A current of excitement filled the room as it came time for Santato appear. A 
month before, the Head Start children had each written a letter to Santa, asking 
for a favorite toy. “We worked with the children individually,” said Bernie 
Holmes. “We drew pictures and talked with them to find out what they really 
wanted. Then we gave the letters to the people here.” 

The wards’ gift committee studied the letters and planned the gifts. 
accordingly. As Santa Claus sat in his sleigh, which had been made for the 
occasion, the crowd around him was focused on each Head Starter. Santa reada 
name aloud, everyone glowed at the delighted child’s expression, and then child 
and host went off to open and play with the present. 

The wards in San Simeon Cottage at CYA are high school and college age. 
Many of them take night courses in a Cuesta College program coordinated by 
Pete Rogo. “Next year, the ward who is Santa Claus, Brett, will be carrying five 
credits at night,” said David Glidden, who teaches social studies. 

Out of curiosity, I asked, “What’s he here for?” 
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“T have no idea,” said Glidden, “I’m a school teacher. I choose not to know.” 

And, indeed, much of the speciainess of the afternoon came from the magic 
that made everyone step apart from his or her history. The Head Starters, guests 
of honor, basked in big brotherly love and companionship, enjoying rare treats 
and toys. Their mothers were able, for once, to relax as guests and enjoy 
watching their children have fun, without distraction and concern. The staffs of 
both CYA and Head Start saw their charges behave in new and wonderful 
dimensions. And the wards were simply young men, caring, giving, caught in the 
essential spirit of Christmas. 

“T feel beautiful,” said Timothy Culp, a Sacramento 20-year-old. “That little 
girl made me smile. She really loved her toy. A day like this keeps you from 
having the blues. It gives you something joyful. Last year I spent Christmas in 
jail. There was nothing. Today it’s all working the way it should. See, they’re 
playing with the sleigh. We made it—that’s the way it should be. We’ve been 
looking forward to this for so long. And it’s been building up. Last night, when 
we were decorating the place, it was like Christmas Eve. See that lettering there?” 

He pointed to Merry Christmas on the window, printed in perfect Gothic 
letters. 

“I did that,” he said shyly. “Someone said we need something there, so I went 
and did it. And when we were all through, we went out on the patio—all of us— 
and sang ‘Silent Night.’ The guys in the bungalow across the way are competing 
with us for the best decorations. They came out and looked at us. We finished 
‘Silent Night’ and went to sleep.” 

“Last year,” said James Johnson from San Bernardino, “they gave us a tree 
where I was and we set it on fire. It takes more thana tree and decorations to give 
you a feeling of Christmas. Something like this . . . They feel all of the love 
that we’ve poured into it for them. It’s the best Christmas I’ve had in four years.” 

“It makes us feel like we’re people,” said Timothy Culp. 


“It shows that we can be productive,” said Jack Pina from Norwalk. “That 
we’re trying to do better. Every day here is the same thing. Till something like 
this happens.” 

“Just because we’ve done negative,” said Russell Franklin, “doesn’t mean we 
can’t do positive. This shows we can.” 


The Head Start project is programmed to give needy pre-schoolers exactly 
- that; a head start. Through five components: nutrition, health, aid to 
handicapped, education and parental involvement, the project aims to fortify 
disadvantaged youngsters. 


Head Start was founded 15 years ago, just after most of the wards at San 
Simeon cottage, CYA, had entered kindergarten. 

Asked whether they thought that their lives might hae been different if 
someone had tried to give them a head start when they were young, most of them 
were doubtful. 


“The problems don’t start untl you’re a teenager,” they said. 
And yet, it is something to think about—and to hope about, for the new 
generation. 


The poignancy of the afternoon was encapsulated when one ward, preparing 
the audience for the main attraction announced, “Now, as everyone knows, 
Christmas ain’t Christmas without a Santa.” But for the wards there was no 
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Santa, this year on Christmas Day. Just a day off from an otherwise full year of 
work and school, an extra good meal, perhaps a visit from a family 


member . . . and the memory of a special afternoon in which each one gave 
without measure. 
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